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CHAPTEK  I 


INTRODUCTION 

One  of  the  outcomes  of  World  War  II  has  been  a popular  de- 
mand that  measures  be  taken  to  raise  the  national  standards  of 
health,  both  physical  and  mental,  to  a higher  level.  That  the 
health  of  the  Nation  was  so  low,  was,  of  course,  not  widely 
known  or  recognized,  until  our  very  existence  depended  in  a 
large  measure  upon  our  supplying  sufficient  numbers  of  men  able 
to  withstand  not  only  the  rigors  and  hardships  on  their 
physical  bodies,  but  the  terrific  strain  on  their  minds  and 
emotions,  produced  by  the  high  pressure  of  modern  warfare. 

The  fact  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  young  men  were  con- 
sidered by  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Marines,  to  be  physically, 
mentally,  or  emotionally  incapable  of  serving  their  country 
in  any  capacity,  and  that  thousands  upon  thousands  of  others 
broke  down  partially  or  completely  while  in  the  Service,  has 
convinced  many  people  that  there  is  some  very  important 
omission  in  the  training  and  upbringing  of  our  young  men  and 
women . 

However,  ever  since  Adam,  it  has  been  human  nature  to 
wait  until  the  danger  is  emminent  and  the  emergency  present, 
to  cope  with  that  which  should  have  been  contended  with  long 
before.  It  is  likewise  in  the  nature  of  man  to  forget  the 
lessons  that  were  taught,  the  danger  that  existed,  and  the 
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needs  that  were  present.  Instead  of  profiting  by  experience, 
he  proceeds  along  his  merry  way  until  another  emergency  blocks 
his  path. 

Just  as  after  World  War  I,  an  impetus  to  the  Health  and 
Physical  Education  Movement  has  been  created  by  the  de- 
ficiencies revealed  during  the  fighting  of  World  War  II.  How- 
ever, if  this  present  impetus  is  not  given  added  momentum  by 
the  leaders  of  the  physical  education  field,  and  exploited  to 
the  fullest  extent;  as  time  goes  on  and  the  lessons  of  the  war 
years  become  dimmer  and  dimmer  in  the  minds  of  the  public,  so 
will  diminish  the  interest  in,  and  awareness  of,  the  necessity 
and  advantage  of  having  a nation  of  people  with  healthy  bodies 
and  minds . 

It  should  oe  apparent  that  now  is  the  time,  while  the 
lessons  are  still  clear,  for  a coordinated  concentrated  drive 
by  physical  educators  to  instil  the  physical  education  program 
as  an  integrated  and  essential  part  of  the  school  curriculum. 
In  order  for  this  drive  to  be  successful,  the  problems  con- 
fronting the  school  administrators,  especially  those  in  the 
small  communities  with  but  few  facilities  and  small  funds, 
must  be  known  and  solved. 

It  v/as  with  the  above  firmly  in  mind  that  this  survey  was 
undertaken  with  the  avowed  purposes  of: 

a.  unearthing  and  bringing  to  light  the  problems  fac- 
ing Hew  England  small  community  scnool  administrators 
relative  to  establishing  a sound  physical  education 
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program. 

B.  Discovering  underlying  causes  to  these  problems. 

C.  uompiling  suggestions  and  recommendations  that  might 
aid  in  the  solution  of  one  or  all  of  these  problems. 

POSSIBLE  VALUES  OF  SURVEY 

If  the  physical  education  is  to  oecome  a positive  anu 
permanent  part  of  the  school  curriculum,  it  must  be  done 
through  the  efforts  of  tne  school  administrator.  It  is  he 
who  makes  up  the  program  of  studies,  and  it  is  he  who  must 
defend  his  program  to  the  public  when  the  question  of  the 
budget  arises.  Before  any  new  course  or  program  can  be  intro- 
duced into  the  curriculum,  he  must  first  be  convinced  of  its 
value  in  the  education  of  the  whole  child,  unce  he  is  assured 
of  its  worth,  he  must  persuade  the  school  Board  and  the  tax- 
payers that  the  program  is  essential  to  the  proper  education 
of  the  child. 

Thus,  any  problems  that  the  school  administrator  has  in 
establishing  a physical  education  program  In  nis  curriculum, 
become  the  problems  of  the  physical  educators  themselves.  Any 
help  that  physical  educators  may  give  to  school  administrators 
in  the  solution  of  their  problems,  is  a boost  to  the  whole 
field  of  Physical  Education.  This  paper,  then,  may  be  of 
service  in  gathering  to-gether  the  problems,  revealing  their 
causes  and  their  background  of  the  environment  in  which  they 
exist,  and  laying  them  before  the  leaders  of  the  physical 
education  field. 
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This  paper,  by  presenting  the  problems  to  the  Physical 
educators,  might  serve  to  help  close  the  gap  between  the 
theory  of  the  classroom  and  the  actual  practice  in  the  field. 
Through  becoming  familiar  with,  and  working  on  the  problems 
in  the  small  community  school  systems,  the  leaders  may  co- 
operate with  the  workers  m the  field  and  the  school  admin- 
istrators in  constructing  a sound  practical  unified  program 
for  the  small  community  school  system. 

Lastly,  this  paper  may,  through  the  recommendations  and 
suggestions  of  the  school  administrators  themselves,  aid,  or 
at  least  provide  food  for  thought,  in  the  solving  of  some  of 
the  problems  presented  m this  survey. 

PROCEDURES 

Since  the  purpose  of  this  survey  was  to  uncover  as  many 
problems  as  possible,  the  smaller  communities  of  New  England 
were  elected  on  the  assumption  that  with  fewer  facilities  and 
smaller  funds,  there  would  be  more  proDlems.  Therefore,  towns 
in  the  population  bracket  of  from  one  thousand  to  five  thousand 
were  selected.  Since  the  purpose  of  this  paper  was  to  uncover 
as  many  problems  as  possible  and  not  to  determine  the  problems 
of  the  average  community,  no  effort  was  made  to  choose  a 
sample  town  or  to  survey  an  equal  number  of  factory,  rural, 
and  residential  communities.  As  it  has  turned  out,  approx- 
imately the  same  number  of  each  type  were  visited. 

Thirteen  communities  in  Massachusetts,  twelve  in  New 
Hampshire,  and  four  in  Vermont,  were  visited  and  personal 
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interviews  conducted  with  nineteen  Superintendents  of  Schools, 
one  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools,  seven  high  school 
principals,  and  two  assistant  high  school  principals.  These 
interviews  were,  on  an  average,  of  one  hour's  duration.  The 
following  group  of  questions  were  utilized  to  maKe  certain 
that  all  possible  available  information  would  be  supplied  in 
the  course  of  the  interview. 

1.  Do  you  consider  physical  education  essential  to 
the  school  curriculum? 

2.  Under  what  school  organization  set-up  ao  you  operate 
in  your  community? 

3.  Do  you  have  a physical  education  program  in  the 
schools,  and,  if  so,  is  it  given  throughout  all  the 
graaes? 

4.  How  many  periods  per  weeK  is  given  over  to  the 
physical  education  program? 

5.  What  are  the  professional  qualifications  of  the 
physical  education  teacher  or  teachers  for  teaching 
physical  education? 

6.  Is  the  teaching  of  physical  education  their  principal 
assignment,  or  ao  they  teach  other  subjects  and,  or, 
coach  athletics? 

7.  If  the  physical  education  teacher  is  aiso  the  athletic 
coach,  does  he  nave  to  win  consistently  to  retain 

his  position? 

8.  Of  what  activities  does  your  physical  education 
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program  consist? 

9.  Are  the  facilities  ana  equipment  available  adequate 
for  establishing  a satisfactory  physical  education 
program? 

10.  What  difficulties  have  you  had,  or  do  you  anticipate, 
in  arranging  a time  and  place  in  your  program  of 
studies  for  a physical  education  program? 

11.  What  have  been,  or  are,  the  problems  to  oe  overcome 
in  establishing  a sound  physical  education  program 
in  the  schools? 

12.  What  are  the  underlying  causes  for  the  existence  of 
these  problems? 

15.  What  are  your  suggestions  for  eliminating  their 
causes? 

14.  What  questions  would  you  like  answered  concerning 
the  problems  that  confront  you? 

15.  If  necessary,  would  you  eliminate  or  consolidate 
subjects  to  include  or  to  improve  physical  education 
in  your  curriculum? 

In  addition  to  personally  interviewing  a school  ad- 
ministrator in  each  community,  personal  observation  of  the 
facilities  and  equipment  available  to  the  schools  was  made. 

This  consisted  of  inspecting  the  gymnasium,  locker  rooms, 
team  rooms,  shower  facilities,  athletic  fields,  and  play  areas. 

Finally,  the  Town  Reports  were  perused  to  discover  any 
pertinent  information  that  might  be  contained  m the  Reports 
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of  the  Super intendenc  of  Schools  ana  the  School  Board,  or  m 
the  Town  Budget.  Other  pertinent  aata,  such  as  physical 
educational  programs  ana  plans  for  study,  was  ootained. 

This  survey  does  not  claim,  by  means  of  the  above  pro- 
cedures, to  have  unearthed  all  of  the  problems  that  confront 
the  school  administrator;  however,  most  of  the  interviews  were 
extremely  satisfactory  and  the  aaministrator s very  cooperative. 
I/'/hen  the  last  four  interviews  yielded  not  a single  new  problem 
or  idea,  it  was  evident  that  the  majority  of  problems  had  been 
exposed . 
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CHAPTER  II 


GENERAL  INFORMATION  AND  BACKGROUND 

ADMINISTRATORS’  ATTITUDE  TOWARD  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION. 

In  order  to  make  certain  that  the  School  administrators 
themselves  were  not  obstacles  in  the  way  of  establishing  a 
physical  education  program  in  the  small  community  school 
curriculum,  it  was  first  necessary  to  determine  their  attitude 
toward  physical  education.  Ninety  per  cent  of  the  administra- 
tors interviewed  regarded  physical  education  as  indispensible 
to  the  education  of  the  child.  The  remaining  ten  per  cent 
felt  that,  while  not  essential  to  the  school  curriculum, 
physical  education  should  be  included,  if  possible,  on  the 
same  level  of  importance  as  music,  dramatics,  and  art. 
ADMINISTRATORS’  KNOWLEDGE  OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

The  ten  per  cent  mentioned  above  regarded  the  physical 
education  program,  with  the  addition  of  a few  calisthenics 
and  organized  games,  as  being  synonymous  to  the  athletic 
program.  Of  the  other  ninety  per  cent,  nineteen  per  cent  had 
a fairly  clear  picture  of  what  constitutes  a sound  physical 
education  program,  while  seventy-one  per  cent  were  cognizant 
of  the  values,  but  hazy  on  the  content,  of  a good  physical 
education  program.  Most  of  them  had  definite  ideas  as  to 
what  activities  should  be  emphasized  in  the  program.  These 
ideas  sprung  from  various  sources;  for  example,  from  their 
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own  interests  or  past  participation  in  activities,  or  from 
their  athletic  coach  or  physical  education  teacher.  Although 
several  of  the  administrators  had  been  good  athletes  in 
college,  and  a few  had  coached  prior  to  becoming  administra- 
tors, not  a one  had  a degree  with  a major  in  physical  educa- 
tion. 

EFFECT  OF  THE  SCHOOL  ORGANIZATIONAL  SYSTEM 
ON  THE  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAM 

It  was  found  that  the  scheme  of  organization  effected 
the  physical  education  program  in  but  one  way.  Since  the 
seventh  and  eighth  grades  in  the  six-six  plan  of  organization 
are,  in  nearly  all  cases,  housed  in  the  same  building  with  the 
senior  high  grades,  they  received  instruction  in  physical 
education  in  every  instance  where  it  was  taught  in  the  senior 
high  grades.  However,  in  every  other  system  of  organization, 
where  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  were  located  in  the  same 
building  with  grades  nine  through  twelve,  they  received  in- 
struction along  with  the  senior  high  grades.  As  it  is  a more 
common  occurrence  to  have  grades  seven  through  twelve  to- 
gether in  the  six-six  organization,  than  any  other  system,  it 
follows  that  there  is  more  physical  education  taught  under  this 
plan  than  any  other . 

The  determining  factor,  then,  is  the  consolidation  of 
grades  seven  through  twelve  under  one  roof.  When  this  is  the 
case,  these  grades  may  use  the  same  facilities  ana  personnel. 

In  most  cases  it  was  found  that  where  the  seventh  and  eighth 
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grades  were  located  in  a separate  building  i‘rom  the  senior 
high  school,  there  were  neither  facilities  nor  personnel  to 
carry  on  a physical  education  program  of  any  kind. 

TIME  ALLOTTED  TO  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

The  ideal  allotment  of  one  period  per  day  for  both  boys 
and  girls,  was  discovered  in  but  one  community,  and  this 
program  was  limited  to  the  pupils  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
grades.  Two  periods  per  week  were  given  to  the  pupils  of 
grades  one  through  ten.  On  the  other  hand,  there  was  no  pro- 
vision for,  or  time  allotted  to  physical  education  in  twenty 
per  cent  of  the  communities  visited  in  this  survey.  Twenty- 
four  per  cent  scheduled  one  period  per  week;  forty-five  per 
cent  scheduled  two  periods  per  week;  and  seven  per  cent 
scheduled  three  periods  per  week.  These  figures  are  for  both 
girls  and  boys  in  grades  seven  through  twelve. 

But  fourteen  per  cent  of  the  school  systems  reported  in 
this  survey  taught  physical  education  in  grades  one  through 
sxx.  The  average  allotted  time  was  one  period  per  week  for 
both  boys  and  girls. 

The  above  percentages  do  not  take  into  consideration  any 
time  spent  in  physical  education  activities  after  the  con- 
clusion of  the  regularly  scheduled  school  day.  In  some 
communities,  an  intramural  program  was  carried  on  both  m the 
junior  and  senior  high  schools,  in  the  afternoon  or  evening, 
and  on  Saturday  mornings . 
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TO  WHOM  IS  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  TAUGHT 

In  eighty  per  cent  of  the  communities  visited  in  this 
survey,  physical  education  was  given  somewhere  in  the  school 
system.  The  senior  high  grades  (nine  through  twelve)  received 
the  benefits  of  the  program  in  every  community  represented  by 
the  eighty  per  cent.  In  only  one  community  were  the  senior 
high  school  gjirls  left  out  of  the  program. 

Physical  education  instruction  was  given  to  the  boys  and 
girls  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  in  seventy-two  per  cent 
of  the  school  systems  covered  by  this  survey,  while  but  four- 
teen per  cent  of  the  children  in  grades  one  through  six  re- 
ceived instruction. 

WHO  IS  THE  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  TEACHER 

In  but  thirty  per  cent  of  the  communities  having  a 
program  of  any  kind,  aid  the  physical  education  teacher  have  a 
degree  with  a major  in  physical  education.  The  remaining 
seventy  per  cent  had  for  instructors  anyone  from  the  athletic 
coach  to  the  manual  training  teacher.  Two-thirds  of  those 
having  a degree  in  physical  education  were  also  the  coaches 
of  at  least  one  sport,  and  as  a result,  m seventy-three  per 
cent  of  the  cases,  the  physical  education  teacher  was  an 
athletic  coach,  whether  or  not  he  were  trained  in  the  field  of 
physical  education.  Seventeen  per  cent  were  oruinary  class 
room  teachers  who  were,  or  had  been,  good  athletes,  or  were 
told  to  take  over  the  physical  eaucation  program  as  an  addi- 
tional duty. 
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Ten  per  cent  of  the  physical  education  teachers  had  the 
handling  of  the  physical  education  program  as  their  only 
assignment,  most  of  them  being  women.  Seventy-five  per  cent 
of  the  coaches  teaching  physical  education,  also  had  to  teach 
from  one  to  five  academic  subjects.  The  other  twenty-five 
per  cent  taught  physical  education  and  coached  from  one  to 
three  sports. 

PRESSURE  Oil  COACH  AS  FACTOR  IN  TYPE  OF  PROGRAM  PRESENTED 

There  has  always  been  a certain  amount  of  pressure  on  the 
football  coach,  mainly  from  high  schools  in  the  larger 
communities,  to  win  his  snare  of  the  games.  Ho?/ever,  until 
recent  years,  the  small  community  coach,  coaching  basketball 
and  baseball,  enjoyed  the  luxury  and  pleasure  of  working  with 
and  developing  young  teams  without  fear  of  losing  his  job 
after  a poor  season.  But  basketball  has  increased  so 
tremendously  in  popularity  that  nearly  every  rural  community 
has  its  ov/n  team  and  following.  Along  with  this  increase  in 
popularity  has  come  the  formation  of  many  small  leagues  and 
creation  of  intense,  and  sometimes  bitter  rivalry  between  the 
league  members.  This,  of  course,  has  led  to  the  demand  for  a 
winning  team  and  an  overemphasis  on  the  winning  rather  than 
the  playing  of  the  games. 

Consequently,  some  of  the  coaches  of  even  the  small  town 
high  schools  are  now  hard  pressed  to  win,  in  order  to  retain 
good  standing  m the  community.  This  rabid  community  spirit 
was  found  to  be  increasing,  rather  than  diminishing  in 


intensity,  in  wew  Hampshire  and  Vermont,  and  remaining  about 
the  same  in  Massachusetts. 

As  a result  of  the  pressure  that  13  on  him  to  win,  the 
/ 

athletic  coach,  who  is  aiso  tne  teacher  of  physical  education, 
is  inclined  to  center  his  physical  education  program  around 
his  varsity  material  and  the  basic  skills  of  the  seasonal 
sports . 

CONTENTS  OP  THE  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAM 

With  out  an  average  of  two  periods  per  week  devoted  to 
physical  education,  and  only  thirty  per  cent  of  the  physical 
education  teachers  having  degrees  in  physical  education,  and 
the  majority  of  those  having  coaching  and  teaching  duties  m 
addition  to  their  physical  education  work;  it  is  easily  under- 
stood why  the  majority  of  programs  consist  of  the  playing  of 
organized  games,  instruction  in  the  basic  skills  and  activities 
of  the  seasonal  sports,  ana  a few  calisthenics.  There  are  a 
few  towns,  with  adequate  facilities,  plenty  of  space,  and  well 
trained  personnel,  to  carry  on  a well  rounded  program;  how- 
ever, even  with  everything  to  work  with,  two  periods  a week 
is  insufficient  time  in  which  to  realize  the  aims  and  ob- 
jectives of  a well  thought  out  and  executed  program  of  physical 
education . 

SUMMARY 

In  attempting  to  supply  a general  background  of  informa- 
tion concerning  the  problems  the  school  administrator  faces 
in  establishing  a physical  euucation  program  in  his  school 
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system,  the  following  points  should  be  reemphasized. 

1.  The  overwhelming  majority  of  the  school  administrators 
interviewed  in  this  survey  are  convinced  tnat  physical 
education  should  play  a prominent  ana  positive  part 

in  the  education  of  the  cnild. 

2.  The  majority  of  these  school  administrators,  while 
fully  realizing  the  values,  are  in  doubt  as  to  what 
activities  constitute  a good  physical  education 
program. 

3.  The  various  sonool  organizational  plans  influence  the 
physical  education  program  only  when  the  seventh  and 
eighth  grades  are  located  in  the  same  building  with 
tne  senior  high  grades.  The  pupils  of  the  seventh 
ana  eighth  grades  then  receive  the  benefits  of  what- 
ever program  is  given  to  tne  upper  grades. 

4.  Twenty  per  cent  of  tne  communities  included  m this 
survey  had  no  physical  education  program  of  any  type. 

5.  Of  the  towns  reported  in  this  paper,  two  periods  per 
week  was  the  average  time  allotment  for  physical 
education . 

6.  in  eighty  per  cent  of  the  communities  surveyed, 
physical  education  was  taught  in  the  senior  high 
school.  Seventy-two  per  cent  of  the  seventh  and 
eighth  grades,  ana  fourteen  per  cent  of  the  grades 
one  through  six  also  received  instruction. 

7.  In  seventy-tnree  per  cent  of  tne  cases,  tne  athletic 
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coach  is  the  physical  education  teacher.  That  he  is 
the  instructor  is  due  more  to  his  athletic  ability 
rather  than  to  any  training  he  may  have  had  in 
physical  education. 

8.  The  increasing  interest  in  basketball  in  small 
communities  nas  resulted  in  a demand  by  some  towns 
for  a winning  team.  The  pressure  created  sometimes 
results  m the  physical  education  teacher-coach 
centering  his  program  arouna  prospective  varsity 
material . 

9.  with  but  few  trained  physical  education  men  in  the 
field  and  the  coach  as  the  physical  education  in- 
structor, the  average  of  two  periods  per  week,  as 
determined  by  this  survey,  is  insufficient  time  to 
build  inadequate  instruction  into  a sound  physical 
education  program. 
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CHAPTER  III 


THE  ACTUAL  PROBLEMS  CONFRONTING  THE  SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATOR 

An  effort  v/as  made  in  the  preceeamg  cnapter  to  reveal 
contributing  factors  to,  ana  a background  for,  the  problems  to 
be  discussed  in  this  chapter.  This  chapter  will  also  divulge 
any  underlying  causes  for  tne  problems,  as  disclosed  by  this 
survey.  In  most  cases,  the  problems  were  readily  discernable, 
but  tne  causes  were  more  deeply  hidden.  The  cause  in  one 
instance  may  be  the  problem  in  another. 

LACK  OF  FUNDS 

Ninety-three  per  cent  of  the  administrators  interviewea 
namea  a lack  of  funds  as  the  greatest  obstacle  confronting 
tnem  in  establishing  an  adequate  physical  education  program. 
Without  funds,  it  is  impossible  to  provide  sufficient 
facilities  ana  trained  instructors  for  a pnysical  education 
program.  This,  in  itself,  is  the  greatest  problem  that  faces 
the  school  administrator.  However,  there  are  smaller  under- 
lying causes  for  the  existence  of  the  bigger  problem.  Every 
one  of  the  causes  is  in  itself  a problem,  all  of  which  must 
be  solved  as  factors  contributing  to  the  large  problem;  the 
solving  of  which  is  the  ultimate  goal. 

COMMUNITY  BACKGROUND 

In  the  last  analysis,  it  is  the  people  of  the  community 
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who  dig  down  into  tneir  pockets  to  provide  the  funds  to  support 
the  school  and  the  program  of  studies.  If  they  can  he  con- 
vinced of  the  values  of  a physical  education  program  and  can 
afford  to  support  it,  than  that  program  can  obtain  a foothold 
in  the  community.  Whether  the  program  remains  in  the  community 
depends  upon  how  long  it  can  prove  its  worth. 

This  survey  revealed  several  determining  factors  within 
the  communities  which  greatly  affected  their  ability  or  desire 
to  furnish  funds  for  a physical  education  program. 

A.  COMMUNITY  WEALTH 

It  was  found  that  as  a general  rule,  the  wealthier 
the  community,  the  stronger  the  physical  education  pro- 
gram. The  exception  to  this  rule  was  in  those  com- 
munities where  a building  and  funds  had  been  left  by 
some  benign  benefactor.  In  those  communities  which  had 
always  been  poor,  and  were  becoming  poorer,  there  was 
little  hope  of  raising  enough  funds  to  improve  facilities 
and  provide  adequate  instruction  for  a physical  education 
program.  This  was  true  especially  in  New  Hampshire  where 
up  around  the  White  Mountains  towns  had  less  money  to 
spend  than  ever  before.  With  educational  costs  steadily 
mounting  due  to  the  raising  of  teachers'  salaries,  the 
increased  competition  to  obtain  teachers,  and  the  rise 
in  the  costs  of  construction,  such  communities  could  ill 
afford  to  consider  funds  for  a new  building,  a n ew 
gymnasium,  or  even  a full  time  physical  education  teacher. 
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B.  COMMUNITY  TRADITION 

In  some  communities  where  the  school  buildings, 
particularly  the  senior  high  schools,  had  been  standing 
for  a large  number  or  years,  the  tradition  and  affection 
surrounding  such  buildings  becomes  almost  too  thick  to 
penetrate.  When  an  example  is  provided  of  a grandmother, 
her  son,  and  his  son,  all  graduates  of  the  same  high 
school,  then  an  aura  of  feeling  is  built  up  which  takes 
a great  deal  of  education  and  sales  talx  to  dispel.  The 
fact  tnat  the  town  has  no  gymnasium,  showers,  lockers, 
or  even  playing  areas,  does  not  compensate  for  the  'old 
school’  being  torn  down,  and  a new  building  inserted  m 
its  place. 

COMMUNITY  ATTITUDE 

In  many  communities  administrators  revealed  that  parents 
had  the  attitude  that  'what  was  good  enough  for  them  was  good 
enough  for  their  children' . In  other  words,  the  fact  that 
they  had  not  received  the  benefits  of  a physical  education 
program  while  they  were  in  school  did  not  seem  to  have  hurt 
them  in  the  least.  In  many  of  the  rural  communities  the 
attitude  was  that  there  is  plenty  of  good  exercise  working 
and  playing  in  the  country  air.  Therefore  why  should  they 
'pay  a grown  man  to  supervise  the  piay  of  the  youngsters'. 

In  other  communities,  physical  education  was  regarded  as  a 
'frill*  or  'fad' . 

In  the  majority  of  communities,  the  school  administrators 
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reported  that  there  was  a deep  inertia  to  change;  that  the  tax- 
payer wanted  to  be  certain  of  just  what  was  going  to  be  ac- 
compli ahed,  and  what  he  was  getting  for  his  money.  One  ad- 
ministrator related  that  after  several  years  of  earnest  effort, 
he  had  finally  convinced  the  taxpayers  of  the  need  for  a new 
gymnasium  floor.  However,  in  order  to  get  the  floor,  he  had 
to  compromise  and  leave  the  balcony  as  an  ‘artistic  viewpoint1. 
This  was  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  removal  of  the  balcony 
would  have  resulted  in  a greater  playing  area  and  been  of  more 
benefit  and  pleasure  to  the  cnildren  using  the  gymnasium. 

The  majority  of  the  school  administrators  admitted  that 
the  educating  of  the  puoiic  to  the  needs  of  a physical  educa- 
tion program  was  a slo w process.  Many  of  them  felt,  however, 
that  the  impetus  created  by  World  War  II  and  the  return  of  the 
service  maxi  to  the  community,  where  he  was  settling  down  ana 
raisixig  a family  of  his  own,  were  together  creating  a more 
favorable  attitude  ana  feeling  toward  the  inclusion  of  the 
physical  education  program  m the  school  curriculum. 

LACK  OF  FACILITIES 

Stemming  directly  from  the  problem  of  insufficient  funds 
is  the  problem  of  a lacx  of  facilities  with  which  to  operate  a 
physical  education  program.  Where  the  school  administrator  is 
unable  to  obtain  enough  money  from  the  taxpayer  to  provide 
adequate  facilities,  not  much  of  a physical  education  program 
can  be  carried  on.  If  the  program  is  poor,  it  is  difficult 
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for  the  school  administrator  to  defend  its  worth  and  to  secure 
funds  from  the  taxpayer.  Both  problems  operate  in  a vicious 
cycle  and  the  school  administrator  finds  himself  right  in  the 
middle . 

During  the  course  or  this  survey,  a number  of  defi- 
ciencies, due  to  lack  of  facilities,  were  noted. 

1.  Lack  of  indoor  space. 

a.  The  need  for  gymnasiums  in  the  elementary, 
and  junior  and  senior  high  schools . 

b.  The  need  of  a separate  gymnasium  and 
auditorium  in  the  senior  high  schools . 

2.  Lacic  of  outdoor  space. 

a.  Need  for  area  immediately  surrounding  the 
schools . 

b.  Playing  fields  inconvenient  to  the  schools. 

3.  Inadequate,  ana  even  the  aosence  of,  shower 
facilities . 

4.  A scarcity  of  locxer  and  team  rooms  for  Doth  boys 
and  girls . 

5.  Insufficient  ana  inadequate  equipment  to  carry  on 
a physical  eaucation  program. 

Thirty-one  per  cent  of  the  school  systems  inspected  in 
the  survey,  had  no  gymnasium  in  any  of  the  schools.  Of  this 
number,  twenty-four  per  cent  made  use  of  the  Town  Hall,  and 
seven  per  cent  made  use  of  other  buildings  as  the  Community 
Building  or  halls  owned  by  local  factories,  for  basketball 
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practices  ana  games.  Seventeen  per  cent  carried  on  a physical 
education  program  of  sorts,  consisting  mainly  of  organized 
game  s . 

In  only  seven  per  cent  of  the  communities , were  there 
gymnasiums  m the  elementary  or  junior  high  schools.  In 
these  praxes  a physical  education  program  was  given  to  both 
the  elementary  ana  junior  high  scnool  children.  In  all  other 
cases,  where  there  was  a gymnasium  In  the  school  system,  it 
was  locatea  in,  or  next  to  the  senior  high  school.  Since  but 
fourteen  per  cent  of  the  children  in  grades  one  through  six 
received  any  physical  education  instruction,  the  situation 
definitely  points  to  the  need  of  gymnasiums  in  elementary  and 
junior  high  schools . 

Forty-eight  per  cent  of  the  school  systems  had  a combina- 
tion gymnasium-auaitorium . While  this  is  far  better  than 
having  no  gymnasium  at  all,  nevertheless,  the  school  adminis- 
trators, in  a body,  stated  that  from  an  administrative  stand- 
point, it  was  a definite  obstacle  to  finding  enough  time  to 
adequately  take  care  of  all  the  pupils  m a satisfactory 
physical  education  program.  Between  the  demands  upon,  and  the 
necessity  for  scheduling,  time  for  dramatics,  music,  clubs 
and  other  activities,  administrators  find  it  impossible  to 
allot  to  physical  education  more  than  two  periods  per  week 
per  pupil.  This  is  especially  true  where  the  junior  high 
grades  are  housed  in  the  senior  high  school.  There  is,  then, 
a definite  need  for  a gymnasium  segregated  from  the  auditorium. 
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The  auditorium  couid  then  tame  care  of  the  activities  now 
scheduled  for  the  comoinea  gymnasium-auditorium,  and  leave  the 
gymnasium  free  for  the  physical  education  and  athletic  prograxu. 

Insufficient  time  or  space  is  thus  a problem  arising 
from  the  foilowiiig  facts: 

1.  But  sixty-nine  per  cent  of  the  school  systems 
covered  by  this  report  have  gymnasiums. 

2.  Over  two  thirds  of  the  gymnasiums  are  of  the 
combination  gyiuna slums -auditorium  type. 

5.  Only  seven  per  cent  of  the  school  systems  have 

gymnasiums  in  the  elementary  or  junior  hign  schools. 

While  the  need  for  outdoor  space  was  found  to  be  less 
urgent  than  for  indoor  space,  it  was  observed  that  in  a number 
of  communities  there  was  insufficient  area  immediately  sur- 
rounding the  schools  for  games  of  hign  organization  to  be 
played.  It  was  also  noted  tnat  in  some  instances,  the 
playing  fields  were  some  distance  from  the  schools,  resulting 
in  not  only  the  loss  of  valuable  time  in  traveling  to  and  fro, 
but  in  aaministratxve  proDlems  concerning  discipline  and  super- 
vision . 

It  was  found  that  a deplorable  situation  concerning  shower 
facilities  existed  in  many  of  the  school  systems.  Twenty- f our 
per  cent  of  the  buildings  used  for  physical  education 
activities  and  athletic  games  had  no  shower  facilities  for 
either  boys  or  girls.  This  resulted,  of  course,  in  an  ex- 
cessive number  of  colds  during  the  winter  months  and  the  cur- 
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t ailment,  in  some  instances,  oi  the  physical  education  program 
during  the  winter.  Shower  facilities  in  still  otner  com- 
munities were  found  to  oe  unsanitary  ana  inadequate  for  the 
number  of  children  using  them. 

Locker  rooms  and  team  rooms  were  the  exception  rather  than 
the  rule.  In  a few  instances  class  rooms  were  utilized  for 
dressing  rooms,  while  in  many  cases,  including  those  schools 
having  no  showers,  there  was  no  changing  of  clothes  whatsoever 
before  or  after  participation  In  tne  activities. 

In  eighty  per  cexit  of  the  scnooi  systems,  it  was  evident 
that:  there  was  insufficient  equipment  available  to  conduct  an 
adequate  physical  education  program.  The  average  amount  of 
equipment  available  consisted  of  such  items  as  a few  mats, 
dumb  bells,  volley  balls,  dodge  balls,  ana  equipment  for  tne 
seasonal  sports. 

It  is  evident  from  the  foregoing  discussion  tnat  the 
school  administrator  is  handicapped  m attempting  to  establish 
a gooo.  physical  education  program  by  the  problems  evolving  from 
a lack  of  facilities  available  for  use  in  his  schools. 

LACK  OF  TRAINED  PERSONNEL 
EFFECT  OF  LACK  OF  FUNDS 

Also  leading  directly  from  the  problem  of  a lack  of  funds 
is  the  problem  of  obtaining  properly  trained  personnel  to 
develop  and  carry  on  a physical  education  programs.  Without 
sufficient  funds,  furnished  by  community  approval,  the  adminis- 
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trator  cannot  afford  to  hire  a full  time  physical  education 
teacher.  If  he  is  to  have  a program  at  all,  he  must  assign 
physical  education  to  that  man  or,  and,  woman,  whom  he  feels 
to  be  the  most  qualified  to  develop  a program.  In  the 
majority  of  cases,  { seventy-three  per  cent  as  quoted  earlier 
in  this  paper;  they  are  the  athletic  coaches. 

ATHLETIC  COACHES  AS  PHYSICAL  EDUCATIONS  TEACHERS 

As  mentioned  earlier  in  this  survey,  there  has  been  a 
rising  tendency,  due  to  increased  interest  in  basketball,  to 
put  the  pressure  on  the  coach  to  win.  In  order  to  protect  his 
job,  he  is  forced,  in  many  cases,  to  concentrate  his  attention 
on  the  few  who  are  varsity  material,  at  the  expense  of  the 
instruction  of  the  many. 

However,  although  community  interest  and  spirit  was  in 
many  cases  quite  rabid,  the  school  administrators  were  un- 
animous in  the  opinion  that  the  athletic  coach  should  not  have 
to  win  to  retain  his  position;  and  that  it  was  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  school  administrator  to  see  that  the  coach  be 
selected  and  retained  first  on  his  ability  as  a teacher,  and 
secondly,  on  his  ability  as  a coach. 

TIME,  SPACE,  AND  PLACE  IN  PROGRAM 

As  mentioned  previously  in  this  report,  an  average  of  two 
periods  per  week  per  pupil  was  the  average  time  allocated  to 
physical  education  in  the  school  systems  covered  by  this  sur- 
vey. In  order  to  increase  the  number  of  periods  per  week. 
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administrators  stated  that  they  would  have  to: 

1.  Obtain  more  personnel. 

2.  Secure  two  gymnasiums. 

3.  Lengthen  the  school  day. 

The  administrators  were  mostly  in  favor  of  giving  more 
time  to  physical  education,  but  could  see  no  point  in  making 
room  for  it  in  the  program  of  studies  and  in  lengthening  the 
school  day;  if  they  were  not  equipped  in  facilities  and 
personnel  to  take  fullest  advantage  of  the  extra  time  allotted. 

Those  administrators  who  did  have  the  personnel  declared 
that  they  could  not  schedule  more  than  two  periods  per  week 
without  the  use  of  two  gymnasiums.  As  it  was,  many  of  them 
were  operating  the  physical  education  program  with  a curtain 
dividing  the  two  halves  of  the  floor. 

Two-thirds  of  the  administrators  were  in  favor  of 
lengthening  the  school  day,  if  the  time  ever  came  when  they 
had  the  personnel  and  facilities  to  make  the  extra  time  worth 
the  while.  Those  who  opposed  the  lengthening  of  the  school 
day  did  so  on  the  grounds  that  the  transportation  problem  would 
be  aggravated;  as  in  most  of  the  small  communities,  the  homes 
of  the  children  were  spread  over  a large  area.  It  was  feared 
by  the  administrators  that  there  would  be  heavy  objections 
from  the  parents  and  children  themselves  if  they  had  to  go  to 
school  until  four  o'clock  merely  to  get  in  a physical  educa- 
tion period.  Objection  was  also  brought  up  as  to  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  teachers  to  a longer  day.  One  administrator  cited 
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an  example  of  the  superintendent  of  schools  in  a large  city 
attempting  to  lengthen  the  scnool  day  during  the  war. 
Politicians,  parents,  children,  and  the  teachers  themselves 
(many  of  them  having  extra  jobs  after  teaching  hours)  opposed 
him  so  strenuously  that  he  was  forced  to  give  up  the  project. 

But  fourteen  per  cent  of  the  administrators  were  willing 
to  take  anything  out  of  their  overall  programs  in  order  to 
in trounce  physical  education  or  to  increase  the  current  number 
of  periods  allotted  each  weeK.  If  they  could  not  lengthen 
the  day,  the  remainder  of  the  administrators  were  willing  to 
rehash  and  consolidate  their  programs  to  allow  for  the  entry 
of  physical  education  under  the  aoove  mentioned  conditions 
(sufficient  personnel  and  facilities). 

ADMINISTRATORS 1 KNOWLEDGE  OF  CONTENTS  OF  PHYSICAL 

EDUCATION  PROGRAM 

The  majority  of  the  administrators  admitted  that  while 
they  were  convinced  of  the  values  of  a properly  developed  and 
executed  physical  education  program,  they  had  no  clear  idea  of 
what  elements  and  activities  should  make  up  the  program. 

Only  seventeen  per  cent  of  them  had  been  coaohes;  the  remainder 
of  them  advancing  to  the  positions  of  superintendent  of  schools 
and  high  school  principal  througn  the  media  of  class  room 
teaching . 

SUMMARY 

The  following  points  should  be  reiterated  in  briefly 
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summarizing  the  problems  confronting  the  school  administrator. 

1.  ninety -three  per  cent  of  the  school  administrators 
declared  that  lack  of  funds  was  their  greatest 
problem  in  introducing  and  developing  a physical 
education  program  into  their  curriculum. 

2.  The  contributing  factors  to  the  above  problem, 
and  problems  in  themselves,  were  discovered  to 


be : 


a.  Community  Background 

(1)  Community  wealth 

(a)  As  a general  rule,  the  wealthier 
the  community,  the  stronger  tne 
physical  education  program. 

(b)  With  educational  costs  mounting 
due  to  the  increase  in  teachers' 
pay  salaries,  the  increased  com- 
petition to  obtain  teachers  di- 
minishing in  numbers,  and  the  rise 
of  construction  costs,  poor  com- 
munities (especially  in  Hew  Hampshire) 
could  not  afford  a physical  education 
program  that  was  going  to  require  the 
taxpayers'  support. 

(2)  Community  Tradition 

(a)  Old  buildings,  wreathed  in  ivy  and 
with  sweeping  lawns,  are  inanimate 
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obstacles  to  the  development  of 
modern  facilities  in  which  a physical 
education  program  can  be  established. 

(b ) The  school  administrator  must  convince 
the  public  that  the  development  of  the 
child  in  the  best  possible  school  en- 
vironment is  more  important  than  its 
feeling  and  affection  for  an  old 
school . 

Community  Attitude 

(1)  Some  parents  felt  that  ’what  was  good 
enough  for  them  should  be  good  enough  for 
their  children'. 

(2)  A number  of  rural  parents  decried  'paying 
a grown  man  to  supervise  the  play  of  the 
youngsters'  when  there  was  so  much  good 
exercise  to  be  derived  from  playing  and 
working  in  the  country  air. 

(3)  Still  other  parents  regarded  physical 
education  as  a 'frill*  or  a ’fad'. 

(4)  Although  a slow  process,  administrators 
felt  that  the  combination  of  the  impetus 
created  by  World  War  II  and  the  feeling  of 
the  returning  service  man  toward  physical 
education,  was  forming  a favorable  attitude 
towards  the  inclusion  of  physical  education 


into  the  school  curriculum. 

3.  A lack  of  facilities  was  considered  to  be  a direct 
result  of  the  problem  of  a lack  of  funds.  The 
following  deficiencies  in  facilities  were  observed: 

a.  insufficient  indoor  ana  outdoor  space  to  carry 
on  appropriate  physical  education  activities. 

b.  Inadequate  shower  facilities,  locker  and  team 
rooms . 

c.  Inadequate  equipment  to  carry  on  a physical 
education  program. 

4.  It  was  found  that  most  communities,  unable  to  afford 
a full  time  physical  education  teacher,  used  the 
athletic  coach  to  teach  physical  education.  This 
resulted  in: 

a.  The  tendency  of  the  coach  to  center  his  program 
around  varsity  material. 

b.  A responsibility  for  the  school  administrator 
to  see  that  the  coach  was  not  forced  to  win  in 
order  to  retain  his  position. 

5.  In  order  to  increase  the  average  number  of  periods 
(two  per  week  per  pupil)  school  administrators 
stated  that  they  would  have  to: 

a.  Obtain  more  personnel. 

b.  Secure  two  gymnasiums. 

c.  Lengthen  the  school  day. 


6.  The  administrators  admitted  tnat  their  knowledge  of 
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what  should,  be  included  in  a physical  education 
program  was  hazy,  but  that  they  were  convinced  of 
the  ultimate  values  to  be  derived. 


CHAPTER  IV 


QUESTIONS  THE  SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATORS  WOULD  LIKE  ANSWERED 

It  was  felt  that  the  survey  would  not  be  complete  without 
compiling  a list  of  the  most  common  and  important  questions 
to  which  the  school  administrators  of  the  small  New  England 
communities  are  seeming  answers . They  are  contained  in  this 
report  with  the  hope  that  physical  educators  will  consider 
them  important  enough  to  give  some  consideration. 

A.  How  can  the  school  administrator,  untrained  in 
physical  education,  determine  what  constitutes 
a good  program? 

1.  One  teacher  from  a certain  college  will 
emphasize  one  set  of  activities  m his  pro- 
gram, while  another  teacher  from  a different 
college  will  present  an  entirely  different 
program,  how  can  the  school  administrator 
judge  which  has  tne  Letter  program? 

2.  Why  isn't  there  a unified  physical  education 
program  constructed  Dy  the  leaders  of  the 
physical  education  field? 

B.  How  can  the  scnool  administrator  measure  values  of 
the  physical  education  program  and  show  now  the 
program  would  be  missed  if  dropped  from  tne 


curriculum? 
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U.  How  can  the  school  administrator  defend  the  program 
to  tne  townspeople  when  money  becomes  scarce?  How 
can  he  prevent  them  from  forcing  its  removal  as  an 
appendage? 

D.  How  can  tne  school  administrator  prove  the  program 
to  be  a positive  and  Integral  part  of  the  education 
of  the  wnole  child? 

E.  How  can  the  physical  education  program  be  worked 
into  the  wnole  school  program--especially  in  the 
elementary  schools? 

F.  What  program  can  be  set  up  and  what  can  be  done  for 
tne  small  community  having  little  or  no  facilities, 
money,  or  community  backing? 

G.  Where  can  the  school  administrator  obtain  information 
concerning  physical  education? 
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CHAPTER  V 


RECOMMENDATIONS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

The  following  list  of  recommendations  by  school  adminis- 
trators, as  compiled  during  the  course  or  the  survey,  is  suo- 
mittea  as  food  for  thought  in  the  solving  of  the  scnool 
administrators 1 problems . 

1.  Leaders  of  the  physical  education  field  should 
work  out,  ana  agree  upon,  a unified  physical  educa- 
tion program. 

2.  Courses  of  study  to  be  usea  as  guides,  should  be 
available  to  oe  sent  from  boston  University  and 
other  leaamg  institutions,  to  scnool  administrators 
and  worKers  untrainea  in  tne  field. 

3.  Institutions  giving  a major  program  in  physical 
education  should  make  certain  that  the  students  minor 
in  substantial  subjects  as  mathematics  and  the 
sciences.  In  this  way,  school  administrators  of  com- 
munities unable  to  afford  or  unwilling  to  pay  a full 
time  physical  education  teacher,  can  receive  the 
backing  of  the  community  in  hiring  a teacner  fully 
trained  in  physical  education. 

4.  Through  an  in-service  physical  education  training 
program  established  by  institutions  covering  certain 
areas,  athletic  coaches  and  other  teachers  untrained 
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in  physical  education,  but  handling  the  physical 
education  program,  could  attend  a class  once  a week 
at  a center  of  population  for  that  area.  In  this 
way,  they  could  receive  credits  and  at  the  same  time 
equip  themselves  to  improve  their  own  programs. 

5.  The  athletic  coach  should  not  be  the  physical  educa- 
tion teacher.  In  too  many  instances  does  community 
pressure  on  him  to  win,  force  him  to  center  his 
program,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others,  on  his 
varsity  material. 

6.  Institutions  boasting  strong  physical  education 
training  programs,  should  act  as  sources  of  inform- 
ation to  school  administrators  and  workers  in  the 
field. 

7.  Small  communities  located  closely  to-gether,  and 
unable  to  singly  afford  a physical  education  teacher, 
should  band  to-gether  and  hire  a full  time  physical 
education  teacher  to  serve  all  communities. 

8.  Leaders  in  the  physical  education  field  should  be- 
come more  closely  acquainted  with  the  actual  problems 
existing  in  the  field. 

9.  The  public  should  oe  educated  in  values  and  content 
of  a physical  education  program. 

10.  In  many  cases,  the  school  day  should  be  lengthened 
to  accommodate  a greater  number  of  physical  educa- 
tion periods.  However,  these  periods  should  be 
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spaced  throughout  the  day  rather  than  at  the  end. 


11.  state  aid  should  be  granted  in  a greater  measure, 
especially  in  the  State  of  New  Hampshire. 

CONCLUSIONS 

This  survey  has  brought  forth  the  following  conclusions 

that : 

1.  Nov/  is  the  opportune  time  to  establish  the  physical 
education  program  as  a positive  and  integral  part 
of  the  whole  school  curriculum. 

2.  The  time  may  never  be  as  favorable  again,  and  this 
present  opportunity  indefinitely  lost  if: 

a.  The  present  favorable  attitude  toward  physical 
education,  created  in  a large  measure  by  the 
war,  is  Changed  because  of  inadequate  programs 
or  no  program  at  all. 

b.  Nov/  prevalent  funds  become  scarce  and; 

(1)  School  Administrators  are  unable  to 
prove  the  values  of  the  program  to  the 
taxpayers . 

(2)  The  physical  education  program  is  not 
sold  to  the  people,  resulting  in  their  de- 
mand for  its  removal  from  the  curriculum. 

3.  it  is  imperative  to  take  fullest  advantage  of  to- 
day's favorable  conditions  by: 

a.  helping  the  small  community  school  administrator 
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to  solve  his  problems. 

b.  unifying  the  field  and  the  entire  physical 
education  program. 

c.  Educating  the  School  Administrator  and  the 
Public  in  the  values  and  content  of  a good 
program. 

It  is  necessary  to  close  the  gap  between  the  theory 

of  the  class  room  and  the  actual  conditions  prevail- 
ing in  the  field  by: 

a.  Keeping  in  closer  touch  with  the  field  and  the 
problems  within  the  field. 

b.  Supplying  information  and  answers  to  uninformed 
and  harrassed  school  administrators  who  must 
convince  the  taxpayer  in  tangible  terms  that  his 
money  is  not  wasted. 
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The  author  wishes  to 

express  his  gratitude  to  the  follow- 

ing  school  administrators 
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their  time  and  knowledge 

in  supplying  the  information  contained 

in  this  thesis . 
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